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THE PLEASURES OF CHILDHOOD. 


Similarly the great moral achievement for which we shorn 
strive is to see our children increase in strength until they ar 
able to stand forth firmly and walk straight among th^j 6 
fellows. To gain this end we are the vis a fronte — the pow ^ 
in front drawing on, guiding and helping the spirit that 7 
within the child, whilst a greater power than ours i s the 
vis a tergo — the power behind the child gathering up anc j 
strengthening, striving and triumphing. 

Liberty, I repeat, joyousness and pleasure with gentle 
purposeful control, is what we owe the child. If W e hav 
given these, our control will have no irksomeness for him 
and the lessons learnt will endure through life. If we ] laV( ^ 
led him aright in childhood, in manhood he will bless us when 
he learns to find even in the restraints of mature life, these 
everpresent “circumstances ’’—perfect freedom and pleasure 
That necessity is the mother of invention means, as I once 
heard the Bishop of Ripon eloquently urge, that only under 
the pressure of circumstances and the restraints of life are 
we capable of gaining that vigour and power over ourselves 
which will make us men indeed. Every nursery, every home 
is a preparatory school for the great world. It is for each of 

us individually to study and apply the great laws of nature 
m our own families. 


ON LITERARY INTRODUCTIONS, 

WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO WORDSWORTH. 
By Ernest E. Speight. 

In responding to the Editor’s invitation to write a set of 
papers on “Literary Introductions” for the Parents' Review , 

I have thought it best to make a beginning with Wordsworth. 
To this choice I imagine many will demur, bearing in mind 
Principal Caird’s statement that Wordsworth’s poetry can 
never become popular, and feeling that the poet’s inwardness, 
his remoteness from the daily throng, his “quiet independence 
of the heart,’’ are barriers when the children are concerned. 
One will say with bitter disparagement, How can a child 
understand the famous ode or indeed the greater part of 
Wordsworth’s poetry r And I would answ'er that question 
by a practical experiment : one which I admit will need both 
time and patience. 

In this matter I would lay it down even as a cardinal 
principle, that an abundant faith in the children is necessary 
for every teacher; and, further, that it is desirable and good 
for the young to be surrounded by things of beauty, an o 
their minds to be nourished by such ideas as will bear t e 
highest interpretation. Moreover, to wander no urt 
our subject, there is much apposite testimony in the remarks 
of Wordsworth himself as to hts own chtldhoo . 

No, it is just those elements in Wordsworth s nature which 
in this question are a stumbling-block to ™ 1 J _ value 0 f 
inspire us with confidence to ^P^® ^ er are sure ly just 
his poetry. These elements in • ^ mQSt proud) and his 

those of which an Enghshman sh^ ^ helpM in mo dern 

example is just that which m has set 

life. This is the interpretation which Mr^y^ 

forth so finely : “ They who ^ that the temper 

of nations need wish nothing Cumbrian dales 

which he saw anH honoured “£5. tv. a^d for ever." 
should be the temper of al & thg sirnple st, and yet 
His delights are the purest, - J ) 
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ON LITERARY INTRODUCTIONS. 


open to all who will seek them. As M. Emile Legouis h a 
said, in his most interesting,, and sympathetic monograph 
recently published : “ I he poet s object is .precisely that 
which everyone seems ready to abandon as an idle dream 
it is the recovery of happiness. He designs to increase the 
joys of life, and, though not denying the existence of j ts 

sorrows, to transform them into peace He closes his 

eyes to everything but reality, that he may distinguish therein 
that beauty which to-morrow will be no less fair than it was 
yesterday, and which, once perceived, remains a joy for ever 
more.” The tenderness of his sympathy, his freshness of 
body and soul, his courageous and beautiful morality, his 
faith in God and good, are such as make his presence' one 
of comfort and strength, and he ever teaches a generous 
outlook upon mankind. If we add to this that he early 
attained what he sought, and much more besides, what more 
suitable companion for the young could we desire ? 

I he first thing, I believe, which is necessary in introducing 
a class to a new author is leisure, time for roaming about in 
the new land, and for filling the mind with pictures and 
memones on which to brood and from which to build up the 
rue ure esired. Let the children have nothing but the 

them^o'fi Se !f lllumined onl y b y such lights as will enable 
Remove f attention m ore easily upon the essential. 
Remove as far as possible all idea of restraint, and see that 


wanderings th ^ lr teach ® r as a companion and guide in their 
children will ^ i ® practical devices in which the 

r ::f,eLr tr: For ins,ance - ^ * 

subjects to be found in t h f , S ° r sa y ,n S s on certam 
1 «"«ruc. calendars tS™ 7 ^ ,eading ’ ^ ,hey 

becoming more and^ U ^ P °‘ Sslble> and wbicb a re fortunately 
various kinds of P0SsiU " *very year, I would add 

are little journeys into tL° nS t0 the scboolroorn work. Such 
tain, field, forest and se/’ C ° Untr ?’ actual . viewing of moun- 
season : visits tn ™ . ln var yir>g conditions of hour and 

made to draw co ° ^ aber ’ es > where attempts might be 

effects of description 531 ^ 1 S ° nS between pictorial and verbal 
out in the sphere of ’ ^ & similar P lan might be carried 
much stress on this rnusic ’ though I do not wish to lay too 

point. I cannot think that it is wise to 
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burden the child’s mind with any hard facts respecting the 
author until the work itself is familiar. In the case of 
Wordsworth, all that is necessary to be known is that 
William Wordsworth is the name of the friend who is taking 
them out into the meadows and over the mountains, showing 
them strange beauties, teaching them true thoughts and 
sending into their hearts the wild desire for health. The 
children will not fail to be charmed with the pictures drawn 
for them by the poet, whether it be the skating scene, where 
I h rough the darkness and the cold we flew, 

And not a voice was idle ; with the din 
Smitten, the precipices rang aloud ; 


or, 


Forlorn cascades 

Among the windings hid of mountain brooks ; 


or again, the island of lilies in Windermere and the moon- 
light strand- rides in Furness of quieter days. They will feel 
too, with Pater, that : To read one of his longer pastoral 
poems for the first time, is like a day spent in a new country : 
the memory is crowded for a while with its precise and vivid 
incidents, — 

The pliant harebell swinging in the breeze 
On some grey rock 


The single sheep and the one blasted tree 
And the bleak music from that old stone wall ; 


In the meadows and the lower ground 
Was all the sweetness of a common dawn ; 

And that green corn all day is rustling in thine ears. 

The teacher, too, can supplement their reading by showing 
them, for instance, the largeness and simp e eau ^ ° 
Wordsworth's habitual thought. What he has spoken ' » *s 
the amrm and leafy atlcurs of his mind may be looked into 
and their contents admired, his storehouse wondered at 

Thus, in speaking to the butterfly, he hghtly dwells upon a 

memory laid up perchance long before . 

I know not if you sleep or feed. 

How motionless \— not frozen seas 
More motionless. 

And again,— ^ ^ ^ age serere and bright, 

And lovely as a Lapland mg i . 

Shall lead thee to thy grave. 

What a wealth of opportunity for the teacher ! 
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In another direction a homely illustration of Wordsworth's 
art mav be found in the simple and yet so startling and 
effective lines with which the sonnet To Sleep begins 

A flock of sheep that leisurely pass by, 

One after one ; the sound of rain, and bees 
Murmuring : the fall of rivers, winds and seas, 

Smooth fields, white sheets of water, and pure sky, 

By turns have all been thought qf, yet I lie 
Sleepless. 

Even a little child will recognize the absolute simplicity 0 f 
these few sentences and the marvellous change which 
Wordsworth has produced by grouping them together in 
this form, thereby giving us not only a vivid succession of 
pictures and a harmony of sound, but also, strange to say, 
calling up within us the feeling of drowsiness. 

A child, too, will take and remember many points con- 
cerning the relationships which bind Wordsworth to our 
other objects of veneration. His indebtedness to the Bible 
and to Chaucer, for example, may be illustrated in a wav 
which will carry profitable conviction, and I would even 
bring them to an acquaintance with Henry Vaughan by 
reading them the almost prophetic lines : — 

Nor was heaven cold unto him ; for each day 
The valley or the mountain 
Afforded visits, and still Paradise lay 
In some green shade or fountain. 

Or, 


On some gilded cloud or flower 
My gazing soul would dwell an hour, 
And in those weaker glories spy 
Some shadows of eternity. 


hen comes the time when attention may be paid to th 
S P ers0T1alit y- And in each case, of course, the teache 
,.r° U caref ully consider how much of the incidents of daih 
/ 6 hablt ma y be told with benefit. With Wordswortl 
!“ W ‘ th ^ ddi f on Mrs. Browning) nearly ail that i 
wriHmr ^ r\ l ° Tna k* n g’ °f picture is to be found in th< 
which k S -h n ^ tbat sbou ld be added which is beautiful o: 
or her S rf° V \ S * & au I" bor * n a true light. If the facts of hi: 
alone fb ^ t u" 01 us > then let us remain in the writing: 

the „L n •* * a ^ °^ ten ba PPoned that the true expression o 
is to be found there only. The circumstances o 
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life are too often sordid or pitiful, and as such are not for 
children s thoughts. No one would think of adding the real 
biography to Mary Wollstonecroft’s Letters or to Shelley’s 
Poems before a child. J 

By these means, indeed, we may at the outset implant the 
habit of lecognizing and making for the essential , and the 
gain in time is immense, loo much of our modern educa- 
tional system (with the deplorable mania for ’‘examinations”) 
tends to crowd this out at the expense of the accidental. For 
myself, it has always been a delight that I have no difficulty 
in forgetting all the thousand and one bibliographical details 
which circumstances have in their time forced me to commit 
to memory. If I can come to a fuller understanding and more 
trustworthy appreciation of Shakespeare and the history of 
his mind by burying my thoughts deep in his, what matter it 
whether I know the dates of his life or of the plays ? Let us 
outlaw the man who adds another fact to the few known 
touching the authors of the Odyssey, the Republic, Ecclesiastes, 
Piers Plowman, King Lear, Le Desert, or the Jungle Book, 
unless it be something worth writing in letters of gold. 

Now with Wordsworth we may safely go to his daily life 


and surroundings and find details which will cause as great 
gratification as the recital of the poems in which so many of 
these incidents are referred to. Ihe story of his childhood is 
such as to make any healthy youngster yearn for liberty like 
that enjoyed by this “ stripling of the hills. V hether such 
liberty is a desirable thing is another question ; I fear there 
are not many parents who would approve of this sort o 

procedure : — 

Oh, many a time have I, a five years’ child, 

In a small mill-race severed from his stream, 

Made one long bathing of a summer’s day, 

And still less of the apparently habitual night-wandenng 
among the awful hills ! Undoubtedly, there is much de Ugh 
to be obtained from a contemplation of the poet s life • h 
attachment to his sister and his homely life ^ 
friendships, his travels and his wide sympa > 
will beai the recounting, and are so interwoven with 

poetry that from it they rece1 ^® an ^’^rt^see what a vision 
And as we move along with V or s ’ . . opening 

spreads itself before us, -the whole panorama of the opentng 
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century ! We see thing's as he saw them, and we can brin 
to the children pictures such as they can get from no ordinary 
school teaching. Take for example his sonnet to Toussaint 
l’Ouverture. There is a story in the life of 1 oussaint which 
no child could ever hear and forget. I remember when a tiny 
boy reading an account of Toussaint in some old-fashioned 
illustrated journal,— a Sahirday Magazine , I believe,— and I 
remember, too, the thrill of joy in finding, years later, that 
Wordsworth had spoken in devotion to this noble martyr 
This is, there is little need to say, but one of numerous 
instances in which we may pass out from Wordsworth to the 
life that was in progress in those days when England’s 
history and that of the world was suffering wondrous change 
In the realm of literature, also, great things were in store, 
and from Wordsworth to Coleridge, Keats, Scott. De Quincey,' 
and all the host of them, is an inevitable step. 

Last of all, it may be found not unprofitable to run 
through the main facts of Wordsworth criticism. We can 
try to explain why Wordsworth is beloved by all, from a 
cobbler to a canon. The children can be set to write their 
own reasons and preferences, and some account of the 
thinkers m higher classes of thought may be given. Some 
o the points of the essays by Matthew Arnold, Principal 
Laird or Mr. Myers, may be simply set before the children, 
fJ! ! ustr atiori might be sought of Pater's statement that 
or swort is the true forerunner of the deepest and most 
passionate poetry of our own day.” 

it i« m S ^ an ^ oun< ^ worthy of being followed out, — and 
the ; m n rG f ^ a S e ^ eton P^ an which I have been able, from 
rtecTes' lef'Z ^ F only to touch upon the 

for the sne a * ’ venture to think that ample justification 
reward W S ° tame over one author will be the 

chUd’s com r Wm be kn0Wn as thoroughly as each 

cwl^n^htTr all r si and ’ more «*■» *»* ,he 

Will react upon muchof’tlf- * lar f e . number of ideas which 
that of poetry tbeir stud T i n other directions than 

studied in thTspMt M S R- f * ^ ° nly fair that he should be 
done by means of a J S ° Wn thinkin 8‘> and this cannot be 

G ray or We are Seven 'or th* haSty P erusal of L . UCy 

> the ineffable A necdote for Fathers . 
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He must not be sampled here and there, but rather lingered 
over— a whole year if necessary : it will not be wasted. 
Lately a father complained to me that his little daughter had 
been made to “waste a whole term over Chaucer”- no 
general idea of the course of English literature being given 
in the school. But is it not just these “ general ideas ” which 
tend to do much harm in our modern teaching, and which are' 
the very things most readily forgotten as soon as school days 
are over . 1 rejoice to hear that any school is wise enough 

to spend a whole term over Chaucer. 

By giving up a reasomible portion of the term’s work to the 
study of Wordsworth as I have indicated— and the same may 
be said of many other authors — we shall be conferring upon 


the children a benefit not easy to calculate. And not least, 
we shall have placed within their reach a treasure if, as I 
firmly believe will happen, we thereby teach them early the 
great antidote against unrest, despondence, and “the injurious 
sway of place and circumstance,” by leading them to acquire 
unconsciously the power of those “steady moods of thought- 
fulness” which alone can enable them to transcend all the 
material forces the world can set against their progress. 


